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INTRODUCTION 


This online publication contains new research and interpretative 
information that have emerged since the release of the catalogue 
Van Gogh Repetitions (Yale University Press, 2013), published 
in association with the exhibition of the same title. Co-organized 
by the Cleveland Museum of Art and The Phillips Collection in 
Washington, DC, the exhibition presents new insights into the 
art of Vincent van Gogh (1853-1890) through a study of his 
répétitions—the term the artist used to describe his process of 
producing multiple versions of his own compositions. Challenging 
the popular caricature of Van Gogh as an artist who always 
painted directly from nature in a flash of heated emotion, the 
exhibition and its associated publications explore the other side 
of the artist’s genius: his thoughtful, controlled, deliberative 
approach to producing repetitions. A crucial component of the 
project was the extensive use of laboratory analysis to study 
differences between the works Van Gogh painted directly before 
the motif, called études d’aprés nature (studies after nature), and 
his repetitions produced in the studio. 


Research for the exhibition was conducted by two teams of 
curators and conservators who spent years studying how 

Van Gogh produced his repetitions and how his theoretical 
understanding of the practice evolved over time. The project’s first 
phase is documented in the exhibition’s richly illustrated catalogue. 
This online publication serves as a supplement to the catalogue, 
offering new research and perspectives that have emerged since the 
book’s printing. The essays presented here extend the discussions 
of the catalogue by exploring a broad array of additional topics, 
including the relationship between repetitions and forgeries, the 
production of repetitions based on memory and imagination, 

and new analysis of Van Gogh’s printmaking techniques. This 
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supplement to the catalogue also includes a chronology of the 
artist’s life and a glossary of technical terms describing the 
analytical methods conservators use to study his art. 


For their assistance and contributions to the production of this publication, the 
authors gratefully acknowledge Moyna Stanton, Conservator of Paper; Lucy I. 
Zimmerman, Curatorial Research Assistant; June De Phillips, Curatorial 
Assistant; Sarah Otto, Exhibitions Specialist; Jane Takac Panza, Editor; 
Thomas H. Barnard III, Senior Graphic Designer; and Rachel Beamer, Image 
Acquisitions and Permissions Coordinator. 


IMAGE CAPTIONS 


Figs. 1a—e. Composite details of five paintings from The Postman series, 
from left to right: 


Fig. 1a. The Postman Joseph Roulin, July 31-August 3, 1888. Vincent van 
Gogh (Dutch, 1853-1890). Oil on canvas; 81.3 x 65.4 cm. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Gift of Robert Treat Paine II 35.1982, F432. Photo © 2014 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Fig. 1b. Portrait of Postman Roulin, early August 1888. Vincent van Gogh. 
Oil on canvas; 64.1 x 47.9 cm. The Detroit Institute of Arts, Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Buhl Ford II 1996.25, F433. The Bridgeman Art Library. 


Fig. 1c. The Postman (Joseph-Etienne Roulin), January-February 1889. 
Vincent van Gogh. Oil on canvas; 65.7 x 55.2 cm. The Barnes Foundation 
BF37, F435. Image © 2013 The Barnes Foundation. 


Fig. 1d. The Postman Joseph Roulin, February-March 1889. Vincent van 
Gogh. Oil on canvas; 65 x 54 cm. Collection Kréller-MUuller Museum, Otterlo 
103.101, F439. 


Fig. 1e. Portrait of Joseph Roulin, March 1889. Vincent van Gogh. Oil on 
canvas; 64.4 x 55.2 cm. Museum of Modern Art, New York, Gift of Mr. 

and Mrs. William A. M. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Rosenberg, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Mr. and Mrs. Armand P. Bartos, The Sidney and Harriet Janis 
Collection, Mr. and Mrs. Werner E. Josten, and Loula D. Lasker Bequest (all 
by exchange) 196.1989, F436. Digital Image © The Museum of Modern Art / 
Licensed by SCALA / Art Resource, NY. 
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Robinson, William H., Marcia Steele, Galina K. Olmsted, and Sara Durt. 
Van Gogh: New Research and Perspectives. Cleveland: Cleveland Museum 
of Art, 2014. http://www.clevelandart.org/events/exhibitions/van-gogh- 
repetitions/supplement/introduction. (accessed [date]). 
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Fig. 1. Les Alpilles in 
Provence, looking east. 
From Wikimedia Commons, 
http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/File:Alpilles_ 
landscape.jpg. 


TWO POPLARS IN THE ALPILLES 


WILLIAM H. ROBINSON AND MARCIA STEELE 


I'll tell you that we’re having some superb autumn days 
and that I’m taking advantage of them... I have a 
study [étude] of two yellowed poplars on a background 
of mountains ... P've seen more very beautiful subjects 
for [painting] tomorrow—in the mountains. 


—VINCENT VAN GOGH 


This reference to a painting of two poplars in the mountains 
appears in a letter Vincent van Gogh wrote to his brother Theo 
on October 5, 1889. At the time, Van Gogh had already spent 
six months living at the Saint-Paul asylum near Saint-Rémy and 
was now enjoying the beautiful autumnal weather by taking 
extended hiking trips through the Alpilles, a small mountain 
range in Provence with distinctive limestone peaks (fig. 1). Van 
Gogh was also recovering from his third mental attack. After 
suffering hallucinatory seizures while painting outdoors on 

the sixteenth or seventeenth of July, he was forbidden to paint, 
even in his workroom at the asylum. When Dr. Peyron, head 
physician at the asylum, rescinded the order in September, Van 
Gogh resumed painting with a new burst of enthusiasm.’ On 
October 4, Dr. Peyron informed Theo that his brother was not 
mad but suffering from intermittent epileptic seizures.* Despite the 
reassuring words, Van Gogh remained troubled, as he feared the 
possibility of a recurrence. 
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Van Gogh’s principal aim in Two Poplars in the Alpilles was to 
capture the unique character of this rugged, mountainous region 
surrounding the asylum (fig. 2). His infatuation with the Alpilles 
grew daily as he viewed the rocky cliffs from the window of his 
bedroom. “Everything’s hard to do here,” he wrote to Emile 
Bernard on October 8, 1889, “to disentangle its intimate character, 
and so that it’s not something vaguely true, but the true soil of 
Provence . . . [a]nd so it naturally becomes a little abstract. Because 
it will be a question of giving strength and brilliance to the sun and 
the blue sky, and to the scorched and often so melancholy fields, 
their delicate scent of thyme.”? 


Although modest in size, Two Poplars in the Alpilles is a painting 
of tremendous power and emotional intensity. It depicts a pair of 
isolated trees growing on a rocky hillside, their leaves yellowing 
in the cool autumnal weather. A dirt path or road descends from 
the right past a series of stone blocks, a common sight in a region 
known for its quarries. Providing a dramatic foil for the golden 
trees, the sky pulses with powerful brushstrokes of blue and white 
that race across the canvas with electric energy. A house with two 
windows peeks through the golden trees like a face between parted 
curtains. Secluded in this rugged landscape, the flamelike trees 
infuse the scene with fervent emotion while the quarried stones 
imply associations with funerary monuments and the region’s 
historic ties to antiquity. Examination of the tacking edge, where 
the paint has been protected from daylight (fig. 3), reveals that the 
blue sky was originally violet, a color that once formed a strong 
complementary contrast to the yellow trees, perhaps suggesting 
associations with the fragrant lilac and lavender fields of Provence. 
The violet has probably faded due to the presence of unstable red 
lake pigments mixed with the blues. 


J.-B. de la Faille included a second version of this subject, a 
painting now at the Ohara Museum of Art, in his catalogue 
raisonné of 1928 (fig. 4). Since the Cleveland and Ohara paintings 
are closely related in size and composition, it was once assumed 
that one version must be a repetition of the other, but the more 
common view today is that the Ohara painting is by another 
hand.* The Ohara painting’s history offers revealing insights into 
the complex, shifting nature of Van Gogh attributions. Shortly 
after the publication of Faille’s catalogue, a scandal erupted 
when the German art dealer Otto Wacker was accused of selling 
Van Gogh forgeries, including thirty-three works published by 
Faille. Faille quickly sought to protect himself and in November 
1928 distributed an errata sheet or supplément that denounced 
all the Wacker paintings in his catalogue as fakes. In 1930 he 
expanded upon the supplément by publishing a new book, Les 
faux Van Gogh, which identified 174 Van Gogh paintings, 
including the Ohara canvas, as forgeries.” This hardly settled the 


Fig. 2. Two Poplars in 

the Alpilles, October 

1889. Vincent van Gogh 
(Dutch, 1853-1890). Oil 
on canvas; 61.6 x 45.7 cm. 
The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Bequest of Leonard C. 
Hanna Jr. 1958.32, F638. 


View larger image 


Fig. 3. Detail of fig. 2 
showing original violet 
color near tacking edge 
that was protected from 
light exposure by the frame. 


matter, as experts continued to disagree over the attribution of a 
surprisingly large number of the artist’s paintings. In May 1929 
police confiscated nine suspect works from the studio of Wacker’s 
father, painter Hans Wacker, and shortly thereafter seized another 
twelve canvases from the studio of Wacker’s brother, Leonhard 
Wacker, another painter and amateur restorer who insisted he was 
only repairing the works.° The confiscated paintings were sent 

for analysis to the Nationalgalerie in Berlin. There, researchers 
discovered the presence of resin, a paint additive used to speed up 
drying time, in all the works they tested—including Ohara’s Road 
in Alpilles—but not in any undisputed Van Gogh paintings.’ 


The experts who testified at Wacker’s trial failed to reach a 


consensus even on the fifteen paintings on display in the courtroom 


(fig. 5). When Faille took the witness stand, he shocked everyone 
by changing his opinion, declaring five of the questioned works 
genuine, including the Ohara canvas—an opinion seconded by 
H. P. Bremmer, Julies Meier-Graefe, and Hans Rosenhagen.? 
Faille’s dramatic about-face may have been influenced by the 
testimony of Cornelis Garnier of the Utrecht police department, 


who reported discovering a thumbprint on the Ohara painting that 


matched those on uncontested Van Gogh paintings in the Krdller- 
Miller collection.'® Evidently convinced, Faille changed his mind 
and included the Ohara painting among the genuine works in the 
second edition of his catalogue raisonné of 1939, only to have an 
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Fig. 4. Road in Alpilles. 
Formerly attributed to 
Vincent van Gogh. Oil on 
canvas; 55 x 45 cm. Ohara 
Museum of Art, Kurashiki, 
Japan. 


View larger image 


editorial committee remove it from the catalogue’s final edition, 


posthumously published in 1970."! 


Jan Hulsker did not include the Ohara painting in the final edition 
of his catalogue raisonné.'* Walter Feilchenfeldt believes the 
painting is a forgery copied from the Cleveland version when the 
latter was owned by the German art dealer Alfred Flechtheim in 
the 1920s." It has also been proposed that the Ohara painting may 
have been based on the large photographs taken of the Van Gogh 
paintings exhibited at the Cologne Sunderbund of 1912, where the 
Cleveland canvas was on display.'* In 2003 Karin van Lieverloo 
recommended that this issue should be revisited based on the 
fingerprint evidence discovered in the 1930s." 


Louise d’Argencourt and Roger Diereren also rejected the Ohara 
version in their study of Cleveland’s Two Poplars and went on to 
speculate, based on their reading of the artist’s letters, that there 
must be a lost version of the composition. “Until the other version 
reappears,” they conclude, “it will be impossible to determine 

if Cleveland’s Poplars is the prime version or the second.”'® 
Unfortunately, the passage they cite as evidence for a lost version 
actually refers to another painting, The Ravine (F662), of which 


there is a known repetition (F661). 


It should also be noted that the Cleveland and Ohara paintings 
are not nearly as similar as some suppose. When scaled, digital 
images of the paintings are superimposed, significant variances 
between the two become more apparent. In fact, it almost appears 


Figs. 6a—b. X-radiographs of 
Two Poplars in the Alpilles 
(left) and Road in Alpilles 
(right). Fig. 6b courtesy 

the Ohara Museum of Art, 
Kurashiki, Japan. 


as if the painter of the Ohara version tried to correct the Cleveland 
composition by placing the trees on opposite sides of the road 

and raising the upper contour of the distant hills; however, this 
decision only produced a more confused space and decreased the 
size and dramatic impact of the sky. Analysis of the fabric support 
also indicates that the Cleveland and Ohara paintings were not 
executed on the same type of canvas, and the Ohara support does 
not match any Van Gogh or Wacker paintings studied thus far in 
Don H. Johnson’s weave mapping project.'” 


Perhaps the most striking difference between the two paintings 

is that the brushwork in the Ohara version seems less varied in 
comparison with the subtle, fluid, purposeful brushstrokes of 

the Cleveland canvas. These differences are especially evident in 
x-radiographs of the two works (figs. 6a—b). The Ohara version 
also has a more conventional palette that omits the fiery yellow- 
orange tones in the trees. The emerald greens in the landscape 

are also missing from the Ohara version, perhaps indicating that 
the painter was working from a black-and-white photograph. 
Whatever the source of the Ohara painting, it seems clear that 
Cleveland’s Two Poplars in the Alpilles is not a second version 
because it was quickly painted in a single session, entirely wet in 
wet, an attribute commonly associated with a first version painted 
from nature and consistent with Van Gogh’s description of the 
painting as une étude daprés nature. Recent examination of the 
Ohara Museum of Art’s Road in Alpilles by conservators at Kibi 
International University in Japan also reveals the presence of 
titanium white, a pigment not manufactured for use by artists until 


about 1916.'® 
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Fig. 7. Cypresses, June 
1889. Vincent van Gogh. 
Oil on canvas; 95 x 73 cm. 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 49.30, F613. 
Image © The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Image 
source: Art Resource, NY. 


View larger image 
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The Ohara painting’s history raises several difficult issues, such as 
whether all the works associated with Wacker should be dismissed 
outright and whether they are by the same artist. Once considered 
genuine—perhaps a repetition of a closely related oil painting 

(fig. 7) and drawing (F1525) of June 1889—Cypresses (fig. 8) was 
among the other paintings placed on display at Wacker’s trial. 
Although Faille rejected Cypresses F614 in his 1928 supplément, 
the renowned Van Gogh expert H. P. Bremmer staunchly defended 
it at the Wacker trial, even describing it as one of Van Gogh’s most 
beautiful works." In its final decision, the court declared that 
eleven of the paintings on display in the courtroom were forgeries, 
two genuine, and two possibly genuine. The court did not rule on 
the authenticity of each individual work, but recorded comments 
indicate that Cypresses F614 and Ohara’s Road in Alpilles were 
among the works some experts considered genuine.*° After the 
trial, Faille changed his mind about Cypresses F614 and included 
it among the authentic works in the 1939 edition of his catalogue 
raisonné. 


Experts have occasionally raised doubts about the authenticity of 


Van Gogh’s paintings due to the presence of a large amount of lead 
white mixed with the other paints, but that is no reason to discount 


them. “I’ve worked their foregrounds with thick impastos of 
white lead,” Van Gogh wrote to Theo in June 1889, “which gives 
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Fig. 8. Cypresses. Formerly 
attributed to Vincent van 
Gogh. Oil on canvas; 90 x 
69.5 cm. Ken MacDonald, 
Winnipeg. 


View larger image 


firmness to the ground. I believe that Monticellis were very often 
prepared in this way.””' In 2001 Cypresses F614 was examined 

at the Van Gogh Museum and at the Canadian Conservation 
Institute at the owner’s request. Conservators at both institutions 
independently decided against an attribution to Van Gogh. 
Although many factors went into their decision, two stood out: the 
presence of a large quantity of resin in the paint binder, and the 
symmetrical weave of the canvas (possessing an equal number of 
warp and weft threads), which is unlike the asymmetrical weave of 
the canvases Van Gogh typically used during this period.’” There is 
one question, though, that the examiners were not in a position to 
answer: are all the forgeries that passed through Wacker’s stock by 
the same hand? If so, how can we explain the obvious differences 
in palette and brushwork between Road in Alpilles and Cypresses 
F614?” Perhaps we will never know the exact source of these 
paintings or the full story behind the Wacker affair. 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


Two Poplars in the Alpilles (F638, The Cleveland Museum of Art) 


The original support is a medium-fine-weight linen (est.) fabric 
with a thread count of twelve vertical threads and sixteen 
horizontal threads per centimeter. The thread weave pattern is 
part of a clique of sixty-two paintings identified thus far in the 
weave match project. Others in this clique include two Berceuse 
paintings (F504, F506), The Artist’s Bedroom (F483), and two 
Sunflower paintings (F455, F458). The ground is a thinly applied 
warm off-white. Moderate weave texture is visible throughout 
the composition and along the exposed edges. X-ray fluorescence 
(XRF) analysis identifies lead white as the major component of 
the ground layer, with a small amount of zinc white and traces of 
calcium, iron, and copper. It has been sanded or rubbed, leaving 
the nubs of the raised threads exposed. The paint is applied with 
thick, vigorous brushstrokes and high impasto, executed in one 
sitting. X-radiographs reveal that there are no changes and all is 
done wet in wet, with edges of brushstrokes built up and appearing 
more opaque. The sky was first painted with a flat brush of about 
I centimeter wide. The edges of the trees were brushed into the sky 
and the foreground when still wet: starting with yellow, followed 
by green, with a brush about 3 millimeters wide in the sky, and 
starting with the yellow, followed by green and blue outlining in 
the foreground. The orange strokes in the center hill and nearby 
trees were applied wet in wet and are among the last touches 
added to the painting. XRF analysis has identified cobalt blue 

in the sky and water; zinc and possibly lead white in the clouds; 


chrome yellow and emerald green in the sienna of the left tree; and 
emerald green in the hill in the left background and the right tree. 
An imprinted weave texture pattern in high impasto areas suggests 
contact with another canvas. Compressed impasto is commonly 
found in Van Gogh’s paintings, as they were often pressed together 
before the surfaces had completely dried. 


Road in Alpilles (Ohara Museum of Art) 


This work is executed on a plain weave fabric with an off-white 
ground. The ground remains visible in many areas. The paint was 
largely applied wet in wet, with some areas of wet over dry, such 
as the dark strokes in the outer tree edges. Areas of the image were 
first outlined with dark green. The painting sequence exhibits less 
spontaneity than the Cleveland version. Both examination and the 
x-radiographs indicate that the central trees were painted before 
the sky, which was worked in around the tree tops. Overall, the 
composition is more thinly painted and in a more limited palette 
than the Cleveland version. 


NOTES 


Epigraph. Vincent van Gogh to Theo van Gogh (Saint-Rémy, letter 808), 
October 5, 1889. All letters are derived from the 2009 edition published on 
the website of the Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam, www.vangoghletters. 
org/vg (accessed March 13, 20173). 


1 Vincent van Gogh to Theo van Gogh (Saint-Rémy, letter 797), August 22, 
1889. This attack occurred in mid-July, and Van Gogh remained 
incapacitated until the end of August. 


2 Theo van Gogh to Vincent van Gogh (Paris, letter 807), October 4, 1889. 


3 Vincent van Gogh to Emile Bernard (Saint-Rémy, letter 809), October 8, 
1889. Van Gogh often underlined words in his letters for emphasis; the 
italics here reflect the emphasis in the original text. 


4 The Ohara painting is included among the forgeries in Walter Feilchenfeldt, 
“Van Gogh fakes: the Wacker affair, with an illustrated catalogue of the 
forgeries,” Simiolus 19, no. 4 (1989): p. 305; and Stefan Koldehoff, “The 
Wacker forgeries: a catalogue,” Van Gogh Museum Journal (2002): p. 145. 


5 J.-B. de la Faille, L’Oeuvre de Vincent van Gogh: catalogue raisonné (Paris: 
G. van Oest, 1928), F639; Faille, Les faux Van Gogh (Paris: G. van Oest, 
1930), pl. 8, fig. 26. 

6 Henk Tromp, A Real Van Gogh: How the Art World Struggles with the 
Truth (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2010), p. 83. 


7 Ibid., p. 102. 


8 The Wacker affair has been studied by Henk Tromp, Walter Feilchenfeldt, 
Stefan Koldehoff, and Modris Eksteins, Solar Dance: Genius, Forgery, and 
the Crisis of Truth in the Modern Art (Toronto: Alfred A. Knopf, 2012), 
p. 205. 

9 Tromp, A Real Van Gogh, p. 141; also see Feilchenfeldt, “Van Gogh fakes,” 
P- 305. 
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Tromp, A Real Van Gogh, p. 122. 


J.-B. de la Faille, Vincent van Gogh (Paris: Hypérion, 1939), p. 817; and 
Faille, The Works of Vincent van Gogh: his paintings and drawings 
(Amsterdam: Meulenhoff International, 1970), p. 639. 


The painting was included in the 1977 edition but accompanied by a note 
explaining that only one of the editorial board members (not Hulsker) 
accepted its inclusion. See Jan Hulsker, The Complete Van Gogh: paintings, 
drawings, sketches (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1977), p. 255. 


Feilchenfeldt, “Van Gogh fakes,” p. 305. 


Roland Dorn and Walter Feilchenfeldt, “Genuine or fake?—On the history 
and problems of Van Gogh connoisseurship,” in The Mythology of Vincent 
van Gogh, ed. Tsukasa Kodera and Yvette Rosenberg (Philadelphia: John 
Benjamins, 1993), p. 269. 


Karin van Lieverloo, “Vondst van vingerafruk van Vincent van Gogh,” 
Desipientia: zin & wann to (April 2003): pp. 36-38. 


The painting’s title has been altered slightly since the publication of 
d’Argencourt’s catalogue because the canvas does not depict poplars in the 
town of Saint-Rémy but, rather, in the Alpilles mountains around the Saint- 
Paul asylum. D’Argencourt and Diederen cite letter 865 (CL630) as evidence 
for the existence of a second version; however, the reference is actually to a 
second version of The Ravine (F661). See Louise d’Argencourt with Roger 
Diederen, European Paintings of the 19th Century (Cleveland: Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 1999), p. 302. 


The authors thank Don H. Johnson of Rice University for his analysis of the 
two canvases. 


Examinations with non-destructive infrared fluorescent x-rays were 
conducted on September 9, 2013. We would like to thank Sara Durt, 
Assistant Curator at the Ohara Museum of Art in Kurashiki, Japan, for 
sharing this information. 


Faille published Cypresses (F614) in his first catalogue raisonné of 1928 
but rejected it in his supplément. See Tromp, A Real Van Gogh, p. 65; 
Feilchenfeldt, “Van Gogh fakes,” p. 314; and Koldehoff, “The Wacker 
forgeries,” p. 145. 


The court had apparently lost the trial records by 1939, but the proceedings 
have been reconstructed from newspaper and personal accounts. See Tromp, 
A Real Van Gogh, p. 159; Tromp, Feilchenfeldt, Koldehoff, and Eksteins, 
Solar Dance, p. 205. 


Vincent Van Gogh to Theo van Gogh (Saint-Rémy, letter 783), June 25, 
1889. 


The examinations were filmed for Me, My Brother, and My Father’s Van 
Gogh, videotape, directed by Elise Swerhone (Winnipeg, Manitoba: Riverain 
Productions, 2000). Also see Elizabeth Moffatt, Geneviéve Sansoucy, 
Marie-Claude Corbeil, and Jeremy J. Powell, “Is It or Isn’t It? Scientific 
Examination of F 614 Reveals the Truth,” CCI Newsletter no. 27 (June 
2001), http://www.cci-icc.gc.ca/cci-icc/about-apropos/nb/nb27/f6r1 4-eng. 
aspx. Weave maps have not yet been done on Cypresses F614. 


Among the other known Wacker paintings are Boats at Saintes-Maries 
(F418, Kréller-Miiller Museum) and Self-Portrait with Pipe (527bis, Harvard 
Art Museums). Ludwig Justi of the Nationalgalerie believed all the forgeries 
are by the same artist who simply got better as he produced more works. 
Eksteins identified Leonhard Wacker as the most likely forger; see Tromp, 
Feilchenfeldt, Koldehoff, and Eksteins, Solar Dance, pp. 200, 224. 
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Fig. 4. Road in Alpilles. 
Formerly attributed to 
Vincent van Gogh. Oil on 
canvas; 55 x 45 cm. Ohara 
Museum of Art, Kurashiki, 
Japan. 
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Fig. 8. Cypresses. Formerly 
attributed to Vincent van 
Gogh. Oil on canvas; 90 x 
69.5 cm. Ken MacDonald, 
Winnipeg. 
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Fig. 1. Road in Alpilles. 
Formerly attributed to 
Vincent van Gogh. Oil on 
canvas; 55 x 45.2 cm. Ohara 
Museum of Art, Kurashki, 
Japan. 
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ROAD IN ALPILLES 
SARA DURT 


Technical analysis provided by the art conservation teams at 
Kibi International University 


The Ohara Museum of Art was founded in 1930 to exhibit a broad 
range of modern European art gathered by the European-style 
painter Torajiro Kojima with the financial backing of industrialist 
Magosaburo Ohara. From its conception around 1920, the 
collection’s principal mission has been to benefit and educate the 
general public. Although people in Japan had heard about Vincent 
van Gogh and Paul Cézanne, there were few works for them to see, 
so acquiring examples was not a trivial matter. 


The magazine Shirakaba, first published in 1910 by a group of 
prominent young artists, writers, and critics, played an important 
role in introducing modern European art to Japan. Among the 
painters featured in the magazine, Cézanne and Van Gogh in 
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Fig. 2. The paper label on 
the back of Road in Alpilles 


reads in ink: “Bloemendaal, 


[Netherlands,] June 13, 
1935. The painting on 

the front corresponds to 
number 639 of my cata- 
logue raisonné where it is 
described as an authentic 
work by Vincent van Gogh. 
J.-B. de la Faille.” Courtesy 
of Research Center for 
Cultural Properties, Kibi 
International University. 


particular gained great popularity. The Shirakaba group acquired 
Landscape by Cézanne and Sunflowers by Van Gogh, among 
other works, in the hopes of building its own museum, but the 
magazine was discontinued following the Tokyo earthquake of 
1923 and the museum never built. 


In light of Van Gogh’s importance, Ohara decided to ask 
Ryuzaburo Shikiba to search for a work by the artist. A 
psychiatrist close to the Shirakaba group, Shikiba contacted J.-B. 
de la Faille, author of Van Gogh’s first catalogue raisonné, to 
inquire about the possibility of purchasing works by the artist. In 
May 1935 Shikiba learned that two Van Goghs were available, 
and the decision to purchase one was made within a week. That 
painting, introduced by Faille, was Road in Alpilles (fig. 1). 


Road in Alpilles was published in Faille’s 1928 catalogue raisonné 
of Van Gogh’s work, but when the Paul Cassirer Gallery organized 
a Van Gogh exhibition in January 1928, Grete Ring, the gallery’s 
general manager, and Walter Feilchenfeldt, managing director of 
the firm holding the exhibition, questioned the authenticity of some 
of the works.' All the suspicious paintings came from the gallery of 
Otto Wacker. In response to the controversy, Faille issued an errata 
statement in November 1928 declaring thirty-three of the works 

in his catalogue raisonné forgeries, including Road in Alpilles.* 
Wacker was subsequently charged with fraud and brought to trial 
in Berlin in 1932. In sworn testimony, Faille changed his mind, 
claiming that five of the thirty-three works were genuine, Road in 
Alpilles among them.’ 


Road in Alpilles was purchased for 44,242 yen from Willem 
Scherjon’s gallery in Utrecht and subsequently brought to the 
Ohara Museum of Art in December 1935. Only following the 
painting’s arrival at the museum did the director Takeuchi Kiyomi 
learn that it had been deemed authentic after previously being 
rejected as a fake by Faille himself (fig. 2). The canvas was almost 


immediately placed on public display, marking January 1, 1936, 
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as the moment when a “Van Gogh” painting was first exhibited 

in a Japanese museum. It remained the only “Van Gogh” anyone 
could see in Japan until the Bridgestone Museum and the National 
Museum of Western Art were founded in Tokyo in the 1950s. 


On November 28, 1970, Road in Alpilles was stolen from the mu- 
seum, along with Gustave Moreau’s Song of Songs (Cantique des 
Cantiques), Armand Guillaumin’s Self-Portrait, Edouard Vuillard’s 
Madame Vuillard Peeling Potatoes, and Georges Rouault’s Clown 
(Profile). In 1972 the thief was caught, and the works returned to 
the museum on February 8 of that year. Two days later, Road in 
Alpilles was again on the wall, exhibited to the public. 


Around this time, a committee of Van Gogh scholars working 
on the 1970 edition of Faille’s catalogue raisonné cast doubt on 
the authenticity of Road in Alpilles. Opinions were divided, but 
the committee ultimately decided to list the painting as genuine 
but arguable.* On March 25, 1984, the canvas was studied by 
Professor Ronald Pickvance of Glasgow University and Johannes 
van der Wolk from the Kroller-Miller Museum at the atelier of 
the restorer Mitsuhiko Kuroe. The scholars concluded that the 
Van Gogh attribution as very doubtful, and from then on, the 
work was kept in museum storage. On May 15, 1995, Dr. Tsukasa 
Kodera, assistant professor at Osaka University at the time, 

was invited to deliver a lecture on forgeries. After a fifteen-year 
absence, Road in Alpilles was returned to the galleries, and at 
Kodera’s request, the installation included a panel explaining the 
various shifts in the work’s authenticity. 


In October and November 2002, an exhibition titled Yurinso 
Fukuda Miran, Ohara Museum of Art was held in Yurinso, the 
second residence of the Ohara family and a building occasionally 
used by the museum as an exhibition space. Road in Alpilles was 
featured in this exhibition and displayed together with a painting 
by Miran Fukuda that aimed to make the disputed work more 
“authentic.” Fukuda’s painting To Make “Van Gogh” More Like 
“Van Gogh” was accompanied by the following statement by the 
artist: 


Today, it is a very precious occasion for us to experience 

a work by a renowned artist whose authenticity is not 
confirmed. The experience is intriguing because the 
authenticity of the artwork has been one of the central topics 
in the history of paintings, and has further implications 

for the critical issue of what art is. When I first saw this 
painting, I was more interested in the issue of why it appears 
to me not so much like “a Van Gogh” than the issue of 
whether it is really authentic or not. I wanted to consider 
what is needed to make it look really like “a Van Gogh.” 


Fig. 3. Verso of Road 
in Alpilles. Courtesy 

of Research Center for 
Cultural Properties, Kibi 


International University. 
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And if it’s a real Van Gogh, I wanted to consider the issue of 
what it would mean to make “Van Gogh” more like “Van 
Gogh” through the act of painting. It is unlikely even for 
Van Gogh that he is perfectly satisfied with all the works he 
created in his whole life. Yet, we have a certain image of his 
style by repeatedly being exposed to his representative works 
of his golden age. 


Since 2002, Road in Alpilles has been exhibited together with 
Fukuda’s To Make “Van Gogh” More Like “Van Gogh” in the 
context of the contemporary art collection at the Ohara Museum. 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


Road in Alpilles (Ohara Museum of Art) 


On June 9, 1950, the frame was replaced, presumably with the 
one currently in use. When Mitsuhiko Kuroe restored the painting 
in the 1980s, the back of the canvas was lined using mainly 
beeswax—a type of lining for which Kuroe is known (fig. 3). No 


records were made of this treatment. The painting’s size did not 
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change, but the location of the nail holes did. The painting may 
have been previously restored. The source of the current varnish 
is unknown, although it probably dates to an earlier conservation 
treatment. 


Stereo-microscope studies were undertaken by Hideyuki Ohara on 
September 9, 2013, at the Research Center for Cultural Properties, 
Kibi International University, at a microscopic magnification 

of 6.5. The entire surface was recorded on video at intervals 

of 1 centimeter, top to bottom. Ohara, who as an exhibition 
conservator had the occasion to analyze a large number of works 
by Van Gogh, remarked, “This work appears less damaged than 
many other [of] Van Gogh’s works. Works of Van Gogh being 
restored in the 1950s and ’6os have often many cleavages and 
losses all over the surface.” There is some squashed impasto, but it 
is hard to determine if this is the result of the wax lining process or 
from the impasto being pressed when the paint was still fresh. 


There are no features in the Ohara painting that correspond to the 
microscopic images of Two Poplars in the Alpilles (F638) at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, making a direct comparison between 
the two works is impossible. But even with the naked eye, one 

can see that the colors in the Ohara painting are impure and lack 
freshness, which gives a general impression of dullness. The blue 
paint of the sky—which shows no evidence of fading—was created 
with brushstrokes applied around the contours of the trees. X-ray 
fluorescence (XRF) analysis indicated that, unlike the Cleveland 
painting, there is no cobalt blue in the Ohara version and no trace 
of yellow or orange in the trees. 


X-radiography conducted by Susumu Shimoyama, Hideaki Takagi, 
and Koji Oshita on September 9, 2013, at the Research Center 

for Cultural Properties of Kibi International University indicated 
that the paint surface is largely unchanged, showing no signs of 
composition adjustment (fig. 4). Additional examination with 
infrared imaging showed no evidence of charcoal or graphite 
underdrawing (fig. 5). 


Shimoyama and Oshita also performed non-destructive XRF 
analysis.° Using a portable x-ray fluorescence spectrometer system, 
they selected sixteen points for measurement, providing evidence 
for the presence of silver white (lead white), along with zinc and 
titanium white, in the ground layer. In the layers above the ground, 
it is likely that zinc white was mixed with Prussian blue, a green 
made of Prussian blue mixed with chrome yellow, or vermilion red. 
Unlike the Cleveland painting, cobalt blue and emerald green were 
not found in the Ohara version. 


Fig. 4. X-radiograph of 
Road in Alpilles. Courtesy 
the Ohara Museum of Art, 
Kurashiki, Japan. 
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Fig. 5. Infrared image of 
Road in Alpilles. Courtesy 
of Research Center for 
Cultural Properties, Kibi 
International University. 
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PROVENANCE 


Otto Wacker, Berlin; W. Scherjon, Utrecht; Magosaburo Ohara, 
Kurashiki, 1935; Ohara Museum of Art, 1940. 


EXHIBITION HISTORY 


1927 


1932 


1949 


1951 


1953 


1954 


1960 


2002 


Galerie d’Art Bernheim-Jeune, Paris, Retrospective 
(unconfirmed). 


Galerie Otto Wacker, Berlin. 


Galerie Thannhauser, Berlin, Erste Sonderausstellung, 
no. 75. 


Huinck & Scherjon, Amsterdam (unconfirmed but 
referenced in J.-B. de la Faille, L’Oeuvre de Vincent van 
Gogh: catalogue raisonné |Paris: G. van Oest, 1928)]). 


Osaka City Museum of Fine Arts, Osaka, European 
Masterpieces (Seiyo Bijustu Meisaku ten), September 17- 
October 16. 


Osaka Matsuzakaya Department Store, Van Gogh (Gohho 
ten), December 8-17. 


Osaka Sogo Department Store, World Masterpieces from 
the Ohara Museum of Art (Ohara Bijustukan Sekai Meiga 
ten), February 2o—March 11, no. 13. 


Tokyo Ginza Matsuya Department Store, European 
Masterpieces from the Ohara Museum of Art (Ohara 
Bijutsukan Taisei Meiga ten), February 18—March 14, 
no. 14. 


Nagoya Matsuzakaya Department Store, European 
Masterpieces from the Ohara Collection (Ohara 
Korekushon Taisei Meiga ten), February 2-21, no. 15. 


Nagasaki Hamaya Department Store, Netherland Paintings 
(Olanda Kaiga ten), February 23—March 3. 


Yurinso, Kurashiki, Yurinso, Fukuda Miran, Ohara 
Museum of Art, October 11-20 and November 2-4, no. 16. 
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NOTES 


1 J.-B. de la Faille, L’;Oeuvre de Vincent van Gogh: catalogue raisonné (Paris: 
G. van Oest, 1928), F639. 


2 Walter Feilchenfeldt, “Van Gogh fakes: the Wacker affair, with an illustrated 
catalogue of the forgeries,” Simiolus 19, no. 4 (1989): p. 305. J.-B. de la 
Faille, Les faux Van Gogh (Paris: G. van Oest, 1930), pl. 8, fig. 26. 


3 H.P. Bremmer and Willem Scherjon also believed some of Wacker’s 
paintings were genuine; see Scherjon, Catalogue des Tableaux par 
Vincent van Gogh décrits dans les letters periode St. Remy et Auvers sur 
Oise (Utrecht: A. Oosthoek, 1932), no. 56. Eight Wacker paintings were 
judged authentic in Scherjon and W. Jos de Gruyter, Van Gogh’s Great 
Period (Amsterdam: De Speighel, 1937). Faille accepted six of the Wacker 
paintings as genuine in Vincent van Gogh (New York: French and European 
Publications, 1939), H817 / F639. 


4 J.-B. de la Faille, The Works of Vincent van Gogh: his paintings and 
drawings (Amsterdam: Meulenhoff International, 1970), pp. 255, 588-96. 
The editors’ comment reads: “None of the editors but W. J. de Gruyter agree 
with Faille, who accepted F639 [Road in Alpilles] in the 1939 edition and 
in his manuscript for the present edition. The other editors do not consider 
the painting an authentic work by [V]an Gogh. The only editors who have 
seen the painting are W. J. De Gruyter and A. M. Hammacher, who saw it in 
1930.” 


5 This system is described in Jo Kirby, Dyes in History and Archaeology 
(London: Archetype, 2002), 18: pp. 74-75. 
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ADELINE RAVOUX, THE INNKEEPER’S DAUGHTER _ “ie. |. Adeline Ravoux, 


figure at the right in the 


WILLIAM H. ROBINSON, MARCIA STEELE, AND doorway of the Auberge 
GALINA K. OLMSTED Ravoux, Auvers-sur-Oise, 
May 1890. Photo Van Gogh 
This week I’ve done a portrait of a young girl [Adeline Museum, Amsterdam 
Ravoux] of 16 or so, in blue against a blue background, the 1-796. 


daughter of the people where I’m lodging. I gave her that 
portrait but I’ve done a variant for you, a no. 15 canvas. 


—VINCENT VAN GOGH 


In May 1890, after living for nearly a year at the Saint-Paul asylum 
near Saint-Rémy, Vincent van Gogh left the south of France and 
settled in Auvers-sur-Oise, a small town on the Oise River about 
20 miles north of Paris. He spent the last four months of his life 
lodging at the Auberge Ravoux in Auvers (fig. 1) and seeking 
occasional medical treatment from Dr. Paul Gachet, a homeopathic 
doctor recommended by Camille Pissarro. Although Van Gogh 
continued painting landscapes at a prodigious pace, figure painting 
remained his greatest ambition. “I want to do figures, figures and 
more figures,” he wrote to Emile Bernard in August 1888." His 
year-long confinement at the Saint-Paul asylum made achieving 
this goal difficult, but settling in the north opened new possibilities 
for painting portraits. On June 5, 1890, just two months before his 
death, he wrote to his sister Willemien: “What I’m most passionate 
about, much much more than all the rest in my profession—is the 
portrait, the modern portrait. I would like to do portraits which 
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would look like apparitions 

to people a century later. 

So I don’t try to do us by 
photographic resemblance but 
by our passionate expressions, 
using as a means of expression 
and intensification of the 
character our science and 
modern taste for color.” 


Van Gogh’s difficulties finding 
willing models followed him 
to Auvers, but barely a month 
after his arrival, he persuaded 
the innkeeper, Arthur Ravoux, 
to allow him to paint portraits 
of his two daughters. Although 
the artist described the eldest 
daughter, Adeline (fig. 2), as 
sixteen years old in his letter, 
she was actually only twelve 


or thirteen at the time.’ Her 
younger sister, Germaine, was 
two years old. 


Adeline later recalled sitting for the artist in an interview: “He did Fig. 2. Portrait of Adeline 
my portrait one afternoon in a single session. As I posed, he did Ravoux. Photo Van Gogh 
not speak a single word to me; he smoked his pipe continually.” encase Vere 
She described herself as being “[d]ressed in blue. I sat in a chair. A 

ribbon tied back my hair, and since I have blue eyes, he used blue 

for the background of the portrait, so it became a Symphony in 

Blue.” Although Adeline knew Van Gogh painted three portraits 

of her, she only saw one of them, the version he gave to her father. 

“What I can confirm,” she insisted, “is that I only posed for a 

single portrait.”° Adeline candidly told Van Gogh that the portrait 

was disappointing because it was not true to life, to which he 

replied, “It’s not the young girl who you are that Vincent saw, but 

the women you will become.”’ She does, indeed, appear much 

older in the painting than her actual age. 


Van Gogh’s first portrait of Adeline, which he gave to the family, 
can be identified through its provenance (fig. 3). The second 
version, the repetition mentioned in his letter to Theo of June 24, 
1890, can also be identified because it descended from Theo to his 
widow, Johanna van Gogh-Bonger (fig. 4).° It seems likely that Van 
Gogh painted the repetition in anticipation of giving the life study 
to the Ravoux family. 
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The first and second versions of this portrait are nearly identical in 
format and composition, although the repetition is slightly larger 
around the edges by a few centimeters—particularly at the top and 
bottom—thereby surrounding the figure with more ample space. 
Both paintings depict Adeline in strict profile, from the thighs up, 
sitting in a chair, set against a dark blue background. She wears a 
blue dress with a white bodice and high collar. Folding her hands 
in her lap, she looks straight ahead and shows little or no emotion, 
although she may have felt anxious, judging by her comment in a 
later interview: “The violence of his paintings frightened me.”° The 
principal variation in the repetition resides in the lighter blue of 
the dress and hair, which makes the figure stand out more against 
the dark background. Adeline is also represented with softer, more 
idealized features in the repetition. 


The circumstances surrounding the production of the third portrait 
are mysterious because Van Gogh never mentioned this painting in 
his letters and Adeline did not pose for it (fig. 5). Why Van Gogh 
altered the pose and format also remains an open question. The 
first version, or life study, is painted in a standard vertical format 
for portraiture. Van Gogh used the same format for the repetition 
but inexplicably switched to a more experimental square canvas 
for the third portrait.'° Although wearing the same blue dress and 
hair ribbon in the third portrait, Adeline is only depicted from the 
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1890. Vincent van Gogh. 
Oil on canvas; 71.5 x 53 


cm. Private collection F7 


© Christie’s Images Limited 


2014. 
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Hanna Jr. 1958.31, F786. 


View larger image 


chest up, and her body and face are rotated in three-quarter view. 


The background, composed of long horizontal brushstrokes in the 
first two portraits, is now rendered with a basket weave pattern of 
a deeper blue, and an entirely new element appears: white flowers 
and green leaves float mysteriously against a dark background 

on the right, disconnected from any visible support. The deep 

blue, almost black background recalls the starry skies Van Gogh 
associated with eternal life and dreams. The white flowers, perhaps 
linked to weddings and brides, may symbolize youth, purity, 

and innocence. Judy Sund notes a possible relationship with Van 
Gogh’s La Mousmeé (F431), a portrait titled after the young woman 
in Pierre Loti’s novel Madame Chrysanthéme, in which a French 
naval officer marries a teenage geisha on a visit to Japan." 


The most striking alternations in Van Gogh’s third portrait 

of Adeline Ravoux are found in the sitter’s hair and face, now 
emblazed with streaks of brilliant yellow. While Adeline looks 
placid and slightly bored in the life study, her large, piercing 
eyes and furrowed brow give her a ferocious appearance in the 
third portrait, implying associations with a seer or oracle who 
foretells the future. The intensely dark background and the tighter 
focus amplify the emotional intensity of Adeline’s expression. 
The high degree of abstraction in this image suggests that Van 
Gogh probably invented it, inspired partly by memories of his 
first two portraits, but enhanced by his imaginary thoughts and 
ruminations. This painting might be considered an idealized or 
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symbolic portrait, similar to the Wintherthur Museum’s Postman 


(F434), a repetition based on memory and imagination, partly 


repeating an early work, but mediated by the urgent necessity 


of conveying personal thoughts and emotion through formal 


abstraction.’? “I have a terrible clarity of mind at times,” he told 


Theo in September 1888, “... and then I’m no longer aware of 


myself and the painting comes to me as if in a dream. 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


913 


Auberge Ravoux. Photo: 
Yvette Gauthier. 


Adeline Ravoux (F786, The Cleveland Museum of Art) 


The original support is a loosely woven, lightweight, plain-weave 


linen (est.) fabric with the original tacking edges intact. It has a 


thread count of twelve vertical and fifteen horizontal threads per 


centimeter. The weave match project identified the canvas as part 
of the “Big Match,” painting number 62 in this group. The light, 
warm, ochre-colored ground is thinly and evenly applied and may 


be proprietary. The ground extends to the edge of the existing 


tacking margins and conforms slightly to the weave texture of 


the support. 


The painting is wax lined to a plain-weave fabric of medium- 


weight linen (est.). When it was lined and restretched on the 
stretcher, the painting shifted to the right. Part of the tacking 
margin is therefore exposed on the left side, and the original paint 
is stretched over the edge on the right side. The oil paint is applied 
in thick direct strokes with high impasto in the flowers as well as 
the figure, and with broad, high brushwork throughout. There 
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are many places in the paint surface where the top layer skips over 
underlying layers; these are not losses but original surface effects. 
Paint strokes extend to parts of the tacking margins on the top 

and bottom. The right tacking margin is completely covered with 
paint to the abruptly truncated edge, and parts of a flower and 
background foliage are preserved on it. The left margin of the 
composition is the only edge where the paint boundary coincides 
with the edge of the stretcher. The paint is penetrated by random 
crackle in the thickest paint layers (the figure and white flowers). 
There is moderate cupping in the region of the cracks, but paint 
layer edges are only slightly upraised. Areas of high impasto have 
been severely flattened and bear a slight weave impression. There 
are also some areas where anomalous patches of different colored 
paint are stuck to the surface, possibly from another painting. Some 
faint traces of reddish pink are preserved in the fragment of the 
flower on the hidden tacking margin but are not found in the flower 
on the surface. Presumably, fading of this pigment has occurred 
where it has been exposed to light. 


Van Gogh began the painting with an initial blue outline of the 
neck, bodice, head, and profile. From then on, the painting was 
worked up with quick strokes of fairly thick impastoed paint. The 
figure was painted first, wet in wet, leaving many areas of light 
ground exposed. Generally, Van Gogh worked from the more 
muted greens to brighter pinks, oranges, and yellow highlights. The 
dark blue background was painted in around the figure except for 
one final green stroke under the chin that extends over the dark 
background. The background was laid in wet in wet with the green/ 
blue of the upper right into the darker blue of the lower portion. 
Fluid strokes of the darker blue of the background were swirled into 
the figure to delineate her shoulders, right arm, and left breast. The 
more prominent and distinguishable flowers in the background were 
done wet in wet, with the final shorter strokes of the pale green 
leaves added over partially dry paint in the upper background. 


NOTES 


Epigraph. Vincent van Gogh to Theo van Gogh (Auvers, letter 891), June 24, 
1890. All letters are derived from the 2009 edition published on the website 
of the Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam, www.vangoghletters.org/vg (accessed 
March 13, 2073). 


1 Vincent van Gogh to Emile Bernard (Arles, letter 665), August 21, 1888. 


2 Vincent van Gogh to Willemien van Gogh (Auvers-sur-Oise, letter 879), 
June 5, 1890. Van Gogh often underlined words in his letters for emphasis; 
the italics here reflect the emphasis in the original text. 


3 Adeline said she was thirteen, but based on her birth date, she may have been 
only twelve, according to a catalogue entry published in Impressionist and 
Modern Paintings and Sculpture (New York: Christie’s, May 11, 1988), p. 61, 
lot 22. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Louis Anfray, “Les souvenirs d’Adeline Ravoux sur le séjour de Vincent van 
Gogh a Auvers-sur-Oise,” Les Cahiers de Van Gogh no. 1 (Geneva: Pierre 
Cailler, 1956): p. 9. 


Ibid. 


Ibid., pp. 9-10. Arthur Ravoux sold this portrait (F768) in 1905. A year 
earlier, Adeline curiously told Maximilien Gauthier she posed five or six 
times, contradicting her statement to Anfray. See Gauthier, “La femme en 
bleu nous parle de ’homme a l’oreille coupée,” Les Nouvelles Littéraires 
Artistiques et Scientifiques (April 16, 1953): pp. 1-6; Gauthier, “La 
femme en bleu revient 4 Auvers,” Les Nouvelles Littéraires Artistiques et 
Scientifiques (August 12, 1954): p. 8. 


Ibid., p. ro. 


Van Gogh described this painting as une variant, but it is difficult to know 
exactly what he meant since he did not use the term enough to establish a 
clear pattern. However, he once used the term deux variantes to describe two 
paintings of nearly identical size and composition, The Garden of the Asylum 
(F659, F660), indicating that he regarded une variant as nearly synonymous 
with une répétition, especially if one considers that his repetitions are not 
always exact duplicates but often include significant variations in forms and 
details. See Vincent van Gogh to Theo van Gogh (Saint-Rémy, letter 824), 
December 7, 1889. 


Gautier, “La femme en bleu nous parle,” p. 13. 


The painting Van Gogh gave to the Ravoux family (F768) is painted on a 
standard size no. 15 figure stretcher, the repetition for Theo (F769) comes 
close to a no. 20 landscape format, and the Cleveland painting (F786) 
corresponds to a no. 12 square canvas (52 x 52. cm). Why Van Gogh 
described the repetition painted for Theo as a no. 15 canvas remains a 
mystery, unless he made a mistake and confused the paintings. The square 
format of the Cleveland painting is slightly unusual for Van Gogh but not 
unique; during his final months at Auvers, he used a square format for three 
portraits (F518, F784, F785) and explored painting on large double-wide 
canvases measuring 50 x 100 centimeters. 


Judy Sund, “Portrait Making at St.-Rémy and Auvers,” in Van Gogh, Face 
to Face: The Portraits, ed. Roland Dorn (Detroit: Detroit Institute of Arts, 
2000), p. 219. 


If there is a certain awkwardness to the figure, it may be because Van Gogh 
lacked confidence when not working from a live model. 


Vincent van Gogh to Theo van Gogh (Arles, letter 687), September 25, 1888. 
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VAN GOGH NEW RESEARCH AND PERSPECTIVES 


Fig. 1. Recto of Man with 
Pipe (Dr. Gachet), June 
1890. Vincent van Gogh 
(Dutch, 1853-1890). Etching 
and drypoint printed in 
black ink on laid paper 
with handwork in black 
chalk; 18 x 15.1 cm. Private 
collection F1664. 
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DR. GACHET (MAN WITH A PIPE): 
VAN GOGH’'S FINAL PRINT 


WILLIAM H. ROBINSON AND GALINA K. OLMSTED 


Shortly after arriving at Auvers-sur-Oise on May 20, 1890, 
Vincent van Gogh placed himself under the care of Dr. Paul 
Gachet, a homeopathic doctor recommended by Camille Pissarro. 
Gachet was also an amateur printmaker who had amassed a 
modest art collection through his friendships with other artists. In 
an effort to develop a personal relationship with the Dutch painter, 
Gachet invited Van Gogh to his join his family for Sunday lunch 
on May 25. Within a few weeks, Van Gogh had painted an oil-on- 
canvas portrait of the doctor. “I’m working on his portrait,” Van 
Gogh wrote to Theo on June 3, “the head with a white cap, very 
fair, very light, the hands also in light carnation, a blue frock coat 
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and a cobalt blue background, leaning on a red table on which 

are a yellow book and a foxglove plant with purple flowers.”' Just 
in case Gachet was worried about not receiving payment for his 
services, Van Gogh raised the possibility of exchanging art instead: 
“T’ve done studies for him, to show him that should he not be paid 
in money we’ll nevertheless still compensate him for what he does 
for us.”? 


According to Gachet’s son, after their Sunday lunch on May 25, 
Dr. Gachet gave Van Gogh a varnished copper plate and offered to 
help print it on the small hand press he used for making his own 
etchings.* Within thirty minutes, Vincent had drawn a portrait 
of Dr. Gachet seated in his garden smoking a pipe (fig. 1). They 
immediately went to Gachet’s studio, where the doctor guided 
his friend, who had never made an etching before, through the 
process of acid-biting and printing the plate. Experts believe 

Van Gogh and Gachet printed around fourteen impressions, 
experimenting at times with various colored inks and different 
methods of wiping the plate.* Unlike a conventional printmaker, 
Van Gogh occasionally took the additional step of handworking 
the impression after printing it by reinforcing or correcting areas 
with black chalk or pen and ink, producing a unique version that 
might be described as a monoprint. 


Many experts have questioned the accuracy of the account given 
by Gachet’s son, especially with respect to exactly when Van 
Gogh produced this etching. The inscription in the upper right 
has been interpreted as either the fifteenth or twenty-fifth of May 
1890. However, the first digit is almost indecipherable (under 
magnification it looks more like an m than a 1 or 2), and even 

the 5 is questionable. What is certain is that Van Gogh could not 
have made this etching on May 15 because he did not arrive in 
Auvers until May 20. Curiously, there are no comments in the 
artist’s letters about working in this new medium until June 17, 
when Van Gogh told Paul Gauguin of plans to make etchings after 
The Arlésienne (F542), Road with a Cypress and Star (JH1983), 
and “reminiscences” of Provencal landscapes.° Curator Sjraar 

van Heugten believes Van Gogh probably made his etching of 

Dr. Gachet around June 15, another Sunday afternoon spent at 
the doctor’s home.° If so, Van Gogh must have sent an impression 
to Theo shortly afterward because six days later Theo praised 

it in a letter dated June 23: “And now I must tell you something 
about your etching. It’s a real painter’s etching. No refinement in 
the procedure, but a drawing done on metal . . . It’s amusing that 
Dr. Gachet has this press, painters who make etchings are always 
complaining that they have to go to the printer for the proofs.”” 
Due to differences in the handwriting and printing technique, 
Van Heugten also believes the inscription in the upper right was 


added by Gachet. While the broken, fuzzy, crayonlike lines of 

the figure and landscape are consistent with the medium of soft- 
ground etching (created by drawing on a coated palette, then biting 
the lines into the plate with an acid bath), the thinner lines of the 
inscription were created by the drypoint technique of scratching 
directly into the plate.* The figure and landscape were also drawn 
with considerably firmer, more confident lines than the hesitant 
writing of the inscription. Van Heugten further notes that the 
handwriting style of the inscription matches the handwriting on 
Gachet’s prints, and while Gachet dated his prints, Van Gogh never 
did.° Since the etching process requires writing backward to make 
the text readable, it seems logical that Gachet, a more experienced 
etcher, may have volunteered to add the inscription. 


Whatever the process, exactly when Van Gogh drew and printed 
the plate remains speculative. Perhaps Gachet gave Van Gogh 

the plate on May 25, inscribed the date at that time, and Van 

Gogh drew or printed it later.'° Or perhaps the inscription refers 
not to the moment of printing but to the date of Van Gogh’s first 
Sunday lunch with Gachet—as if he thought of the etching as a 
souvenir of their relationship. Based on the artist’s letters and other 
documented events, Van Heugten believes Van Gogh probably 
made the etching around June 15, when he wrote enthusiastically to 
his brother about exploring the new medium: “I really hope to do a 
few etchings of subjects from the south, let’s say 6, since I can print 
them free of charge at Mr. Gachet’s; he’s very willing to run them 
off for nothing if I do them .. . Of course we’ll leave him free to 
run off copies for himself.”"' 

Van Gogh’s etching of Dr. Gachet was not his first attempt at 
printmaking. His initial foray occurred in the fall of 1882, when he 
made six lithographs that mostly depicted single figures observed 
from everyday life. As an avid collector of popular British and 
French illustrated magazines, Van Gogh saw printmaking as a 
means of supporting himself and finding a larger audience for 

his art. Rather than turning to the popular medium of wood 
engraving, he was led in another direction after discovering French 
transfer or Buhot paper. Theo was apparently the person who made 
Van Gogh aware of this paper, as indicated by the letter the artist 
sent to his brother in November 1882: 


Do I understand correctly that this paper is such that when 
one does a drawing on it (I assume in autographic ink), this 
drawing—without using a second draftsman or engraver or 
lithographer as an intermediary—can be transferred as it is 
onto a stone, or that a print can be made of it, so that any 
number of impressions can be obtained, the latter then being 
facsimiles of the original drawing? If this is the case, be so 
good as to give me all the information you can find about how 


one should work on this paper, and do your best to send me 
some of it on which I can do some trials.'? 


Another advantage offered by this paper is that it allows the artist 
to print a lithograph without reversing the image. After producing 
six lithographs using Buhot paper in late 1882, Van Gogh made 
two more in the summer of 1883. He printed his last lithograph, 
The Potato Eaters, inspired by his painting of the same title, in 

the fall of 1884, but without the aid of transfer paper, so the image 
is reversed. 


After moving to Antwerp in 1885, Van Gogh abandoned 
printmaking and devoted himself to developing his skills as a 
painter. Five years later, when Dr. Gachet made his small hand 
press available, Van Gogh became intrigued by the possibility of 
replicating his seminal works of the past year through etchings. 
His larger plans never materialized, though, as they were abruptly 
cut short by the artist’s suicide on July 27, leaving the portrait 

of Dr. Gachet as his only etching and final achievement in 
printmaking. 


Of the sixty-one known versions of Van Gogh’s etching of the 
doctor, experts believe only fourteen were personally printed by the 
artist.'? Most of the others were apparently printed by Dr. Gachet 
or his son, who retained the plate after Van Gogh’s death." 
Gachet’s son often inscribed handwritten notes on the back, 
indicating who pulled the impression and, in some cases, whether 
it was made for a specific individual, such as the impression printed 
in the summer of 1895 for Van Gogh’s biographer, Julius Meier- 
Graefe.'° The popular title L Homme a la Pipe (Man with a Pipe) 
was apparently invented by Gachet or his son and frequently 
appears among the handwritten notes on the verso. Many etchings 
are marked on the face by one of the three collector’s stamps used 
by the Gachet family. 


The Van Gogh Museum retains nine impressions of this etching, 
all printed by the artist with Gachet’s assistance. Five are printed in 
black ink, the others with an overall tone of yellow ochre, sanguine, 
greenish blue, light orange, and yellow brown. Several impressions 
are selectively wiped to leave specific areas with a heavy layer of 
dark ink—obvious signs of experimentation with unique tonal 
variations—and one impression features hand-worked additions in 
pen and black ink. All nine impressions are printed on laid paper 
with watermarks of either “PL BAS” or “ED & Cie.” There are 

no annotations on the verso, although the impressions do have the 
collector’s stamps of the Gachet family on the recto. 


A small number of the impressions printed by Van Gogh can also 
be found in private collections, including versions with hand- 


Fig. 2. Detail of fig. 1 recto. 
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worked corrections and reinforcements. One impression from a 
private collection is particularly noteworthy for the handwork 
applied with black chalk in and around the figure’s right shoulder 
(fig. 2). There are two different collector’s stamps of the Gachet 
family at the bottom of the image: the head of a fox in the lower 
center, and the letters P, F, and G surrounded by an oval in the 
lower left. Two annotations appear in the lower right: “Inédit 

ter Etat” in black chalk, and “Eauforte de Van Gogh” in brown 
ink. The etching is also inscribed on the back: “Man with a Pipe 
(Dr. Gachet). Unique etching by Vincent van Gogh. Auvers 25 May 
1890. I the undersigned, Paul Gachet, certify that this impression 
was one of those printed at Auvers by the doctor and Vincent at 
the time the plate was engraved. Paul Gachet [Jr.]” (fig. 3). These 
notes in the handwriting of Gachet’s son clearly indicate that 

the etching is a unique impression printed by Van Gogh and Dr. 


Gachet in Auvers. 


Curiously, handwork has also been observed in posthumously 


printed impressions. Examination by microscope reveals that 


printed lines in the Cleveland Museum of Art’s version of this 
etching were later reinforced with black ink applied by hand 
(fig. 4). A handwritten inscription on the back—“Epreuve 
ancienne—Tirage de P. van Ryssel [Dr. Gachet]”—indicates that 
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Fig. 3. Verso of fig. 1. 


View larger image 
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Fig. 4. Dr. Gachet (Man 
with a Pipe), June 1890. 
Vincent van Gogh. Etching 
and drypoint, enhanced 
with black ink on laid 
paper; 18.1 x 15.2 cm. The 
Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Dudley P. Allen Fund 
1948.303, F1664. 
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Dr. Gachet, identified by his artistic nom de plume, P. van Ryssel, 
printed the image. The annotation makes no mention of Van 


Gogh’s involvement but does continue: “(Portrait of my father, 
Dr. Gachet). Etching by Vincent van Gogh, Auvers-sur-Oise, May 
1890—Paul Gachet [Jr.]” How can we explain handwork in a 
posthumous print? Perhaps Gachet or his son reinforced the lines 
because the copper plate began breaking down after repeated 
printings. If so, then this impression is a far more collaborative 
effort than anyone previously suspected. 


Van Gogh’s etchings of Dr. Gachet, printed in different colors and 
exhibiting individual adjustments and reinforcements applied by 
hand, offer a fascinating parallel to the artist’s practice of painting 
répétitions as a means of making subtle improvements to his own 
compositions (fig. 5). Although Gachet’s son confessed that they 
printed some posthumous etchings for commercial reasons, he 
defended the practice as a means of making Van Gogh’s art better 
known: “The plate was frequently printed during the lifetime of 
Dr. Gachet, who circulated the prints widely in order to honor 
Vincent’s wish to have his work publicized. We have continued 
this practice on an even larger scale by first donating [the etching] 
to certain museums, and above all by distributing it to Japanese 
artists, up until the day art dealers began getting involved.”"® It is 
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Fig. 5. Portrait of Dr. Gachet: 
The Man with a Pipe, June 
1890. Vincent van Gogh. 
Etching and drypoint, 
printed in red ink on laid 
paper; 18.1 x 15.2 cm. 
Fondation Pierre Gianadda, 
Martigny, Switzerland 
F1664. 


View larger image 


crucial to note that Van Gogh never objected to the production of 
posthumous prints for the purpose of more widely circulating an 
artist’s oeuvre; he even collected such prints himself. Gachet’s son 
considered Van Gogh and his father collaborators engaged in a 
process of experimental printmaking, a process the doctor and his 
son apparently continued after the artist’s death.'’ A comprehensive 
study of all the etchings of Dr. Gachet, including examination by 
microscope, should be undertaken to understand more fully the 
exact nature and differences in the handwork of lifetime versus 
posthumous impressions. 


NOTES 


1 Vincent van Gogh to Theo van Gogh (Auvers-sur-Oise, letter 877), June 3, 
1890. All letters are derived from the 2009 edition published on the website 
of the Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam, www.vangoghletters.org/vg 
(accessed March 13, 2073). 


2 Ibid. 


3 Paul Gachet [Jr.], Les 70 jours de van Gogh a Auvers, commentaries 
by Alain Mothe (Paris: Valhermeil, 1994), p. 55. The book is based on 
reminiscences recorded by Dr. Gachet’s son. 


4  Sjraar van Heugten, The Graphic Work of Vincent van Gogh (Zwolle, 
Netherlands: Waanders Publishers, 1995), p. 84. 


5 Vincent van Gogh to Paul Gauguin (Auvers-sur-Oise, RM23), June 17, 1890. 
This is a draft for a letter that was never sent. 


6 Van Heugten, Graphic Work of Vincent van Gogh, p. 82. 
7 Theo van Gogh to Vincent van Gogh (Paris, letter 890), June 23, 1890. 


8 Etchings are made by covering the plate with wax. After the artist draws 
the forms into the wax, the plate is bathed in acid, which incises the lines 
into the plate. In soft-ground etching, the wax is mixed with tallow so that 
it becomes tacky but does not harden completely. The artist places paper or 
cloth over the wax, draws the image, and then removes the paper, leaving 
lines that are acid bitten into the plate. The lines in soft-ground etching have 
a soft, crayonlike appearance. 


9 Van Heugten, Graphic Work of Vincent van Gogh, pp. 79, 82. 


10 Anne Distal and Susan Alyson Stein speculate that Van Gogh may have 
bitten the copper plate on May 25 but not printed it until several days later. 
See Distal and Stein, Cezanne to Van Gogh: the Collection of Dr. Gachet 
(New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1999), p. 1or. 


11 Van Heugten, Graphic Work of Vincent van Gogh, p. 82. Vincent van Gogh 
to Theo van Gogh (Auvers-sur-Oise, letter 889), June 17, 1890. 


12 Vincent van Gogh to Theo van Gogh (The Hague, letter 280), November 5, 
1882. Van Gogh often underlined words in his letters for emphasis; the 
italics here reflect the emphasis in the original text. 


13 Documents at the Van Gogh Museum indicate there may be four additional 
impressions; see Van Heugten, Graphic Work of Vincent van Gogh, p. 99. 


5.8 


14 The plate was part of the Gachet bequest to the Musée d’Orsay. 


15 This impression, now in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. R. Stanley Johnson 
of Chicago, is annotated on the back by Meier-Graefe, indicating that it was 
printed by Dr. Gachet and obtained on a visit to Auvers in the summer of 
1895. 

16 Gachet’s son explained in a letter to Theo’s widow, Johanna van Gogh- 
Bonger, that ten impressions were printed for the Schneider Gallery in 
Frankfurt in 1912. He is quoted here from his unpaginated manuscript cited 
in Van Heugten, Graphic Work of Vincent van Gogh, p. 84. 


17 Gachet [Jr.], Les 70 jours, p. 142. 


HOW TO CITE THIS WORK 


Robinson, William H., and Galina K. Olmsted. “Dr. Gachet (Man with a 
Pipe): Van Gogh's Final Print.” In Van Gogh: New Research and Perspectives. 
Cleveland: Cleveland Museum of Art, 2014. http://www.clevelandart.org/ 
events/exhibitions/van-gogh-repetitions/supplement/dr-gachet-etching 
(accessed [date]). 
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Fig. 1. Recto of Man with 
Pipe (Dr. Gachet), June 
1890. Vincent van Gogh 
(Dutch, 1853-1890). Etching ae 
and drypoint printed in 
black ink on laid paper 
with handwork in black iS 
chalk; 18 x 15.1 cm. Private - 
collection F1664. 
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Fig. 3. Verso of fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4. Dr. Gachet (Man 
with a Pipe), June 1890. 
Vincent van Gogh. Etching 
and drypoint, enhanced 
with black ink on laid 
paper; 18.1 x 15.2 cm. The 
Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Dudley P. Allen Fund 
1948.303, F1664. 
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Fig. 5. Portrait of 

Dr. Gachet: The Man with 
a Pipe, June 1890. Vincent 
van Gogh. Etching and 
drypoint, printed in red 
ink on laid paper; 18.1 x 
15.2 cm. Fondation Pierre 
Gianadda, Martigny, 
Switzerland F1664. 
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VAN GOGH NEW RESEARCH AND PERSPECTIVES 


A CHRONOLOGY OF VINCENT VAN GOGH’'S LIFE, 
ART, AND EARLY CRITICAL RECEPTION 


1853 Born March 30 in Groot-Zundert, near Breda, Netherlands. 


1869 Begins working for Goupil & Company, art dealers in The 
Hague. 


1873 Transfers to the Goupil branch in London. Over the next three 
years, works intermittently for Goupil in London and Paris. 


Teaches at a private school in Ramsgate, a seaside town in 
England. 


1877 Studies theology in Amsterdam. 


1878 Serves as a missionary in the Borinage, a coal-mining district in 
Belgium. 


1880 Abandons missionary work and attends the Académie Royale 
des Beaux-Arts in Brussels. 


1881 Moves to Etten and sketches peasants and landscapes. 


1882 Settles in The Hague and seeks instruction from his cousin 
Anton Mauve. 


Becomes romantically involved with Clasina Maria “Sien” 
Hoornik. 


1883 Lives in Drenthe, North Holland, from September to December 
and sketches and paints rural scenery and peasants. 


Begins living with his parents in Nuenen in December. 


1885 Peasant paintings culminate with The Potato Eaters of March 
to May. 


Moves to Antwerp in November. 
1886 Studies at an art academy in Antwerp from January to February. 


Lives in Paris with his brother Theo from March to February 
1888. 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


Studies at Fernand Cormon’s private studio and develops 
relationships with Charles Angrand, Emile Bernard, Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Paul Signac, and Paul Gauguin. 


Visits Impressionist and Neo-Impressionist exhibitions. 


Organizes an exhibition in November of works by himself 
and colleagues whom he calls the “Impressionists of the Petit 
Boulevard.” 


Settles in Arles in February. Gauguin arrives in October. 


Exhibits three paintings at the Société des Artistes 
Indépendants, Paris. 


Suffers a mental breakdown and slices off part of one ear on 
December 23, which precipitates Gauguin’s hasty departure. 


Voluntarily commits himself to the Saint-Paul asylum near 
Saint-Rémy-de-Provence in May. 


Resumes painting both at the asylum and on walks through 
the surrounding countryside and villages. Paints Starry Night 
and Wheat Field with Cypresses in June. 


Exhibits three paintings at the Société des Artistes 
Indépendants, Paris, in September. 


Albert Aurier publishes article “Les Isolés: Vincent van Gogh” 
in Mercure de France in January. 


Six paintings exhibited between January and February at 
Les XX, Brussels, create a sensation. Artist Anna Bloch buys 
his painting The Red Vineyard. 


Exhibits ten paintings at the Société des Artistes Indépendants, 
Paris, in March and April. 


After visiting Theo in Paris, settles in Auver-sur-Oise in May. 
Shoots himself with a revolver on July 27. 


Dies in his room at the Auberge Ravoux on July 29. 


Theo and Emile Bernard mount improvised retrospective in 
Theo’s former apartment in September. 


Frederick van Eeden publishes article “Vincent van Gogh” in 
De Nieuwe Gids. 


1891 Theo dies on January 25 at the age of thirty-three. 


Emile Bernard publishes article “Vincent van Gogh” in 
Hommes daujourd’hui. 


Ten paintings and twelve drawings exhibited at Les XX, 
Brussels, in February and March. 


Paintings exhibited at Le Barc de Boutteville, Paris, in ler 
Exposition des Peintures Impressionnistes et Symbolistes in 
December. 


1892 Johanna van Gogh-Bonger, Theo’s widow, organizes Van Gogh 
exhibition at Panorama Gallery, Amsterdam. 


1893 Mercure de France publishes excerpts from Van Gogh’s letters, 
followed by additional publications in 1894 and 1895. 


1895 Thirteen of Van Gogh’s letters published in Van Nu en Straks. 


Ambroise Vollard organizes Van Gogh exhibition in his Paris 
gallery, followed by another in 1896. 


1901 Galerie Bernheim-Jeune, Paris, holds Exposition d’Oeuvres de 
Vincent van Gogh, with a catalogue by Julien Leclerq. 


1902 Paul Cassirer organizes first Van Gogh exhibition in Berlin. 


1904 Kunst und Kunstler publishes “Aus der korrespondenz Vincent 
van Gogh.” 


1905 Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, exhibits 474 works from Van 
Gogh’s estate. 


1906 Bruno Cassirer, Berlin, publishes Van Gogh Briefe (Letters). 


1908 Various letters published in the first in a series of articles by the 
Russian magazine Zolotoye Runo. 


1910 Julius Meier-Graefe’s biography Vincent van Gogh is published 
in German. 


Twenty-one paintings included in Roger Fry’s landmark 
exhibition Manet and the Post-Impressionists at Grafton 
Galleries, London. 


t911 Ambroise Vollard, Paris, publishes Letters de Vincent van Gogh 
a Emile Bernard. 


1912 Sixteen works appear in the Sonderbund exhibition in Cologne. 


1913 Sixteen works appear in the Amory Show in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston. 


Margaret Irwin publishes How Many Miles to Babylon, the 
first of many semi-biographical novels about Van Gogh that 
make extensive use of his letters. 


Houghton Mifflin, New York and Boston, publishes The Letters 
of a Post-Impressionist ... Correspondence of Vincent van 
Gogh. 


Personal Recollections of Vincent van Gogh, memoirs of 
Van Gogh’s sister Elizabeth, edited by Katherine Dreier and 
published in English, Dutch, and Japanese. 


1914 Brieven aan zijn broeder, edited by Johanna van Gogh-Bonger, 
is the first to publish Van Gogh’s letters in full; editions in Dutch 
and German. 


Paul Cassirer, Berlin, organizes exhibition in May and June. 


1916 Theodore Duret publishes Vincent van Gogh; revised editions in 
1919 and 1924. 


1921 Julius Meier-Graefe’s Vincent, a monumental two-volume 
biography, is published in German and English. 


1922 Karl Jaspers’s psychiatric study Strinberg und Van Gogh 
proposes that Van Gogh suffered from schizophrenia. 


Jutaro Kuroda’s biography and art analysis Wan Gogu is 
published in Japanese. 


1923 Leicester Galleries, London, organizes the first of several Van 
Gogh exhibitions. 


1924 Hermann Kasack’s Vincent: Drama in 5 Acts is one of many 
popular plays based on Van Gogh’s life. 


1925 Walther Riese’s article “Uber den stilwandel bei Vincent 
van Gogh” in Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Neurologie und 
Psychiatrie, and the book Vincent van Gogh in Der Krankheit 
argue that Van Gogh did not suffer from schizophrenia. 


1926 Edgard Leroy’s article “Le séjour de van Gogh a I’Asile de Saint- 
Rémy-de-Provence” in Aesculpae discusses Van Gogh’s life at 
the Saint-Paul asylum. 


1927 Vincent van Gogh exhibition at Otto Wacker’s gallery, Berlin, 
ignites an international scandal over the inclusion of a large 
number of forgeries. 


1928 J.-B. de la Faille publishes L’Oeuvre de Vincent van Gogh: 
catalogue raisonné in four volumes. 


Edgard Leroy’s psychological study La folie de Vincent van 
Gogh includes information from the Saint-Paul asylum files and 
concludes that Van Gogh suffered from hereditary epilepsy. 


1929 Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, Van Gogh exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, attracts over 100,000 visitors. 


1930 J.-B. de la Faille’s Les faux van Gogh identifies numerous 
forgeries. 


1932 Ryuzaburo Shikiba publishes Vincent van Gogh: His Life 
and Psychosis in Japanese and English, a book that includes a 
selection of Van Gogh’s letters. 


1934 Irving Stone’s Lust for Life, a fictional biography based on Van 
Gogh’s letters, is reprinted multiple times from 1934 to 1936; 
published in numerous languages, including English, German, 
French, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Latvian, Finnish, 
and Hebrew. 


1935 Museum of Modern Art, New York, holds a major retrospective 
organized by Alfred H. Barr that also travels to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston; the accompanying catalogue publishes a 
selection of Van Gogh’s letters. 
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Edward Schindeler’s article “Van Gogh’s ‘Insanity’” in Museum 
of Modern Art Bulletin describes Van Gogh’s illness as “psychic 


or masked epilepsy.” 


1937 Vincent van Gogh: A Play is performed at the Pasadena 
Playhouse. 


1939 Self-Portrait Dedicated to Gauguin, one of many Van Gogh 
paintings removed by the Nazis from German museums during 
their purge of degenerate art, sold at Gallerie Fischer auction in 
Lucerne for $40,000. 


1956 Lust for Life, starring Kirk Douglas and Anthony Quinn, is the 
first of many popular films released. The screen play is based on 
Irving Stone’s novel but incorporates readings from Van Gogh’s 
letters. 


1 Introduction 


2 Two Poplars in the 
Alpilles 


3 Road in Alpilles 


4 Adeline Ravoux, The 
Innkeeper’s Daughter 


5 Dr. Gachet (Man with 
a Pipe): Van Gogh's 
Final Print 


6 A Chronology of 
Vincent van Gogh’s Life, 
Art, and Early Critical 
Reception 


VAN GOGH NEW RESEARCH AND PERSPECTIVES 


GLOSSARY OF ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES AND 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


Absorbent ground is a ground layer that tends to soak up or 
absorb oil paint. Van Gogh experimented with absorbent grounds 
because the paint dries faster, and a faster drying surface allows 
the artist to work more quickly. Absorbent grounds are also 
conducive to producing more textural paint surfaces. 


Cusping describes the arced distortions near the edges of the 
canvas caused by uneven tension from nails or tacks that hold the 
canvas to a stretcher or strainer. These scalloped patterns are also 
referred to as garlands. 


Energy-dispersive x-ray spectroscopy (EDS, EDX, or XEDS) is a 
technique used to analyze the elemental or chemical components of 
various pigments in a painting. 


Filbert is a narrow, flat paint brush with hog or bristle hairs and a 
rounded point. 


Ground layer is the initial, preparatory paint layer, usually applied 
over the entire canvas. Although Van Gogh experimented at 

times with colored grounds, during his later years he preferred 
commercially prepared, pre-primed canvases with a factory-applied 
ground layer. 


Infrared reflectography uses infrared energy to penetrate inside 

the structure of a painting, similar to the way x-rays penetrate 
through objects. Carbon-based compounds, such as charcoal or 
graphite pencil, absorb infrared energy and stand out, making 
infrared reflectography a useful tool for studying underdrawing 

in paintings. Using an infrared-sensitive camera, conservators can 
capture the reflected light, and the resulting image, or infrared 
reflectogram (IRR), is processed by a computer to generate a black- 
and-white image of a painting’s underlying layers. 


Lining is a conservation treatment used to give extra support to the 
original canvas and paint layers. It is generally done by adhering an 
extra canvas to the reverse of the original painting with glue, wax, 

or a synthetic material using heat and/or pressure. 


Particle-induced x-ray emission (PIXE) is a powerful yet non- 
destructive technique now used routinely by art conservators, 
geologists, archaeologists, and others to help resolve questions of 
dating, provenance, and authenticity. When bombarded by ions 
of energy at sufficient levels, certain materials emit x-rays that can 
be recorded and measured by an energy dispersive detector. The 
results help determine the elemental composition of the material, 
sometimes offering clues to the object’s date. 


Plain weave canvas describes the simplest type of weave provided 
by commercial manufacturers of painting canvases. This type of 
canvas has an even number of threads going over and under each 
other, producing a highly regular pattern of vertical and horizontal 
threads. 


Tacking margin refers to the border of a canvas that is wrapped 
around the stretcher or strainer and tacked or stapled to the wood. 


Transmitted infrared image is an image taken with an infrared- 
sensitive camera and with the light source positioned behind the 
painting, so the light is transmitted through the canvas, often 
revealing aspects of brushwork and changes with greater clarity. 


Weave mapping is a technique stemming from a project begun 

in 2007 that uses x-radiographs and computers to determine 

the thread density of canvas. Most of Van Gogh’s paintings are 
executed on plain weave fabric, in which the canvas threads cross 
over and under in a regular pattern. Weave mapping digitizes 

the pattern, resulting in color-coded maps delineating thread 
density. These patterns make it possible to identify pieces of canvas 
originating from the same roll. 


Wet in wet refers to the application of wet paint over a layer that is 
not yet dry. 


X-radiographs may illustrate the underlying modeling or 
application of paints based on their density. In particular, they 
reveal strokes of paint that follow the curvatures and angles of 
the composition and paint application. Highlights often appear 
lighter in an x-radiograph because they are built up with thicker 
applications of x-ray-absorbing pigment such as lead white. Areas 
of reserve are seen as very dark; more opaque paint is applied up 
to and around the “reserved” area that is painted directly on the 
ground layer. 


X-ray fluorescence (XRF) measures the energy emitted by x-ray 
radiation. Fluorescent x-rays can be used to detect the abundance 
of elements present in the site analyzed, which can help identify 

a particular pigment containing those elements. For example, the 
pigment vermilion contains mercury, among other elements. 


X-rays are a type of radiant energy that can penetrate materials 

to varying degrees depending on their density and composition. 
The denser the material, the more difficult it is to penetrate an 
object with x-rays. Similarly, the heavier the atomic weight of 

the elements in a material, the more impenetrable it is to x-ray 
radiation. X-rays can be recorded digitally or on photographic film, 
and the resulting image is called an x-radiograph. 


